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The  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  covers  the  south-      *— 


western  part  of  East  Boston  peninsula.   The  GNRP  is  bounded 
by  Logan  International  Airport  on  the  east,  Boston  Harbor  on 
the  south.  Mystic  River  on  the  west,  and  Chelsea  Creek  on 
the  North. 

What  is  known  today  as  East  Boston  was  originally  five 
separate  islands — Noddle,  Hog,  Bird,  Apple,  and  Governors.   The 
latter  three  were  leveled  and  filled  to  become  Logan  Airport. 
Hog  or  Breed's  Island  constitutes  the  present  Orient  Heights. 
And  Noddle,  containing  six  small  hills,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
GNRP  area. 

The  development  of  Noddle  Island  was  undertaken  by  the 
East  Boston  Company  in  1833.   The  narrow  and  crooked  thorough- 
fares of  Boston  were  sufficient  warning  to  the  proprietors  to 
lay  out  wide  and  straight  streets  before  houses  and  stores  were 
built.   The  first  main  street  laid  out  from  north  to  south. 
Meridian  Street,  is  still  an  important  way. 

Industry  settled  on  the  East  Boston  waterfront  soon  there- 
after:  a  timber  company,  sugar  refinery,  and  shipyard  were 
established  in  1834.   The  most  famous  local  industry  was  the 
McKay  Shipyard  from  which  the  clipper  ships  were  launched.   In 
his  short,  brilliant  career  as  a  ship  builder,  McKay  made  the 


) 
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port  of  Boston  world  famous  an  East  Boston  a  booming  community. 
The  economy  of  East  Boston  was  committed  to  the  marine  interests 
around  her  shoreline  and  many  of  the  facilities  lasted  well  into 
the  twentieth  century. 

Nonetheless,  the  developers  of  Noddle  Island  hoped  that  it  might 
become  a  fashionable  shore  resort;  others  thought  it  a  desirable 
area  for  permanent  residences.   In  the  1840' s,  exclusive 
residential  sections  were  developed  with  gardens  on  the  waterfront 
and  pleasant  homesteads  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  harbor. 

But  the  growth  of  commerce  and  industry  brought  increasing 
population?   18,000  in  1860?  29,000  in  1895;  and  60,000  by  1910. 
As  in  other  parts  of  Boston,  t'  a  large  estates  and  middle-class 
homes  were  subdivided  or  replaced  with  three- story  row  houses 
and  ten-tnents.   The  Irish  by  the  1880 's  supplied  most  the  leading 
citizens  and  controlled  local  politics  and  business;  but  other 
ethnic  groups  settled  there  too.   By  1905  East  Boston  had  the 
largest  Jewish  settlement  in  New  England.   The  final  wave  of 
immigration,  beginning  about  1900,  brought  Italians,  who,  with 
their  American-born  children,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present 
population. 

East  Boston  has  always  been  the  locus  of  transportation 
facilities.   The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  terminal  built  in  the 
nineteenth  century  along  the  western  docks  enabled  passengers 
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and  freight  coming  from  Europe  to  proceed  immediately  by  rail 
without  the  incoavenience  of  transfer  into  Boston.   East  Boston's 
traditional  isolation  from  the  city  did  not  end  until  1903  when 
the  rapid  transit  was  constructed  under  Boston  Harbor  from  Bowdoin 
Square.   Development  of  the  airport  on  the  islands  and  tidal  flats 
east  of  Noddle  Island  was  begun  in  the  1920' s.   More  recent  high- 
way improvements  include  the  Sumner  Tunnel  (1934),  Callahan  Tunnel 
(1961),  and  McLellan  Highway  (1950). 

This  historical  juxtaposition  in  East  Boston  of  industry, 
housing,  and  facilities  is  the  source  of  many  of  its  problems 

A 
today.   The  present  residential  community  of  about  30,000  persons 

is  surrounded  by  industry  and  cut  up  by  transportation  arteries. 

The  community  is  separated  from  its  most  important  assets — the 

waters  of  Boston  Harbor  and  the  ^stic  River.  Views  out  over 

these  waters,  possible  from  some  high  points,  are  also  restricted 

by  obsolete  waterfront  structures  and  by  the  airport. 

The  residents,  about  80%  of  Italian  stock,  form  a  close-unit 
and  socially  active  community.   Nevertheless,  almost  10,000 
persons  left  the  community  in  the  decade  between  1950-60,  a  19% 
loss  compared  to  13%  for  the  city  as  a  whole.   The  low- vacancy 
rate,  4%, suggests  that  many  of  the  people  moving  out  left  because 
the  residential  structures  were  demolished  for  pviblic  improvements. 
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The  housing  stock  in  the  East  Boston  GNRP  was  mostly  built 
between  50  and  90  years  ago  and  was  not  originally  of  high- 
quality  construction.   Now,  in  spite  of  adequate  maintenance  and 
the  absence  of  extreme  blight,  much  of  it  appears  deteriorated 
and  obsolescent.   Neither  extensive  home  improvement  nor  new 
construction  is  in  evidence,  and  none  seems  likely,  unless  some 
of  the  environmental  problems  in  the  GNRP  area  are  resolved. 

There  are  many  environmental  problems.   Airplane  noises  are 
evident  in  all  parts  of  the  community  and  are  severe  under  the 
approach  zones.   The  presence  of  oil  farms  on  Chelsea  Creek, 
about  one  mile  from  the  end  of  a  runway,  causes  much  apprehensicn 
on  the  part  of  nearby  residents.   A  much  greater  amount  of  housing 
backs  into  railroad  yards  and  is  mixed  in  with  industry.   The 
industry  and  port  activities  that  surround  the  residential  dis- 
trict on  three  sides  are  mostly  in  old  structures  that  are  poorly 
adapted  to  present-day  operations.   There  is  much  vacant  floor 
space  and  under-utilized  land,  yet, simultaneously  a  lack  of  good 
sites  for  industrial  development.   Commercial  uses  are  scattered, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  new  shopping  center  at  Central 
Square,  they  are  housed  in  vmuistingxaished  buildings.   Truck 
traffic  conflicts  with  pedestrians  on  shopping  streets. 

Community  facilities,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  are 
largely  obsolete.   New  schools  are  needed,  yet  the  capacity  of 
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the  present  school  plant  greatly  exceeds  enrollment.   Playgrounds 
are  poorly  equipped  and  lack  landscaping. 

The  challenge  for  a  plan  for  the  future  of  East  Boston  is  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  mutually  incompatible  functions 
can  exist  side  by  side.   East  Boston  in  the  future  will  continue 
to  be  the  location  of  the  principal  air  terminal  for  New  England 
and  of  certain  port  activities.   At  the  same  time,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  role  as  a  residential  community — for  several 
reasons:  by  transit,  it  is  v;ithin  a  few  minutes  of  downtown 
Boston;  wonderful  potential  views  of  Boston  across  the  water  add 
to  residential  amenities;  and  most  important,  the  present  residents 
of  East  Boston  like  it  there  and  want  to  remain. 

The  GNRP  proposes  to  achieve  this  objective  of  making  East 
Boston  viable  for  both  housing  and  the  airport  by  opening  up  the 
entire  western  waterfront  of  E?  3t  Boston  to  the  water  and  re- 
placing under-utilized  and  vacant  piers  with  new  housing,  park 
and  recreation  facilities.   The  existing  residential  areas  will 
be  oriented  to  the  west;  industry  and  airport  activities  to  the 
east. 

The  extensive  park  proposed  for  the  western  flank  would 
have  most  of  the  existing  residential  streets  leading  into  it; 
thus,  it  would  be  a  face-lifting  for  the  entire  community  and  act 
as  a  unifying  element.  With  the  exception  of  Jeffries  Point,  the 
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residential  area  will  be  separated  from  the  airport  by  the 
highway,  rail,  and  transit  lines. 

Further,  the  plan  proposes: 
A.   Residential 

1.  to  create  27  acres  of  land  west  of  Meridian  Street  for 
approximately  1,000  new  housing  units; 

2.  to  rehabilitate  the  bulk  of  housing  in  the  three  residential 
neighborhoods,  Jeffries  P  int.  Eagle  Hill,  and  South  of 
Central  Square? 

3.  to  improve  the  living  environment  by  tree  planting;  by  re- 
moving structuret^  on  interior  alleys  and  using  the  area 
for  play  space  or  parking?  by  providing  a  transitional  use 
such  as  parking  or  playfields  in  areas  where  industry  and 
housing  abut. 

D.   Commercial 

1.  to  strengthen  Central  Square  as  a  community  shopping  center 
by  consolidating  shopping  which  is  now  strung  out  along 
streets  leading  into  it;  and  by  providing  additional  off- 
street  parking  and  unified  architectural  treatment  and 
control. 

2.  to  support  additional  neighborhood  shopping  at  Maverick 
Square,  Day  Square,  and  at  the  intersection  of  Meridian  and 
White  Streets.   Changes  in  circulation  and  parking  will 
improve  these  areas  for  local  trade. 
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C.  Industrial 

1.  to  consolidate  port  industrial  activity  on  the  southern 
shore  on  Boston  Harbor  and  the  northern  shore  on  Chelsea 
Creek,  thereby  eliminating  conflicts  between  residential 
and  industrial  activities  in  the  main  western  portion  of 
the  GNRP.  (Industry  linked  to  the  airport  would  develop 
primarily  outside  the  GNRP  area  in  a  northerly  direction. ) 

2.  to  apply  special  controls  on  industrial  development  along 
Chelsea  Creek  in  order  to  reduce  fire  hazards,  such  as  set- 
back requirements  along  streets  bordering  residences,  special 
protection  for  inflamable  materials,  elimination  of  wooden 
wharves  and  frame  structuras,  etc. 

D.  Schools 

to  construct  two  new  school^  a  new  elementary  school  to 
replace  the  Chapman  and  Sheridan  Schools  and  a  new  junior 
high  school  and  community  center  to  replace  the  Barnes 
School. 

E.  Parks,  Playgrounds,  and  other  Community  Facilities 

1,   to  create  a  new  face  for  East  Boston  by  means  of  a  park 

extending  5,000  feet  along  the  western  shoreline  from  the 
Meridian  Street  bridge  to  Sumner  Street.   Facilities  in 
this  park  would  include  a  marina,  picnic  areas,  an  outdoor 
swimming  pool,  possibly  an  indoor  recreation  building. 
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2.  to  develop  a  four-acre  park  on  the  easterly  end  of  Jeffries 
Point  where  there  i©  unutilized  land  and  a  pleasure  boat 
anchorage,  and  to  create  additional  playgrounds  adjacent 

to  two  new  schools. 

3.  to  replace  two  obsolete  fire  stations,  one  near  Maverick 
Square  and  one  near  Day  Square  with  new  stations. 

P.   Circulation 

1.  to  improve  local  circulation  with  the  objective  of  separat- 
ing industrial  traffic  from  residential  traffic? 

2.  to  relocate  Dord<=?r  Street  westerly  ae  a  parkway  (commercial 
vehicles  prohibited)  in  order  to  create  adequate  sites  for 
new  housing  between  it  an**"!  Meridian  Street. 

3.  to  widen  Drennen  Street  b;^  acquisition  of  a  strip  of  unused 
railroad  land,  and  to  extend  it  southerly  to  Marginal  Street 
which  would  be  extended  westerly  in  a  new  bridge  over  the 
railroad  to  serve  port  activities.   Drennen  would  then 
replace  Chelsea  Street  as  the  north- south  truck  route. 

4.  to  carry  Condor  Street  along  the  water's  edge  through  to 
Dennington  Street  at  Neptune  Road  thereby  providing 
peripheral  circulation  between  the  Meridian  Street  Bridge 
and  the  expressway,  and  serving  industries  along  Chelsea 
Creek. 

5.  to  improve  access  to  the  tunnel  at  Parker  Street  by  a 
system  of  one-way  streets;  to  build  a  pedestrian  tunnel 
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or  overpass  to  the  airport  MTA  station  from  Marion  Street; 
and  to  make  other  minor  street  improvements. 

The  GNRP  indicates  areas  in  which  the  proposed  action 
is  predominantly  clearance  and  those  in  which  it  is  predominan- 
tly rehabilitation.  Clearance  areas  are  In  the  worst  structural 
condition  and,  because  of  proposed  changes  in  land  use  or 
street  pattern,  require  extensive  clearance.   In  East  Boston 
these  areas  extend  mainly  along  the  presently  underutilized 
western  waterfront  where  a  new  park  and  sites  for  new  housing 
are  proposed.  The  present  residential  neighborhoods  are  pro- 
posed as  rehabilitation  areas  where  clearance  would  remove 
only  seriously  dilapidated  structures. 

The  East  Boston  GNRP  is  proposed  to  be  one  project  because 
it  is  an  isolated  residential  community  and  the  objectives  of 
the  Plan  can  best  be  achieved  by  unified  action  throughout 
the  area.   It  is  estimated  that  the  net  project  cost  of  this 
project  would  be  $24,564,000  of  which  $8,188,000  would  be 
carried  by  the  City  and  State  and  $16,376,000  would  be  a  federal 
grant. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  •-  EAST  DOSTON  GNRP 


Acres  In  GNRPt   839  acres 


^Population;         1950 —  39,500 

1960 —  31,700  (19%  decline  compared  to 
13%  for  City  as  a  whole) 

GNRP  proposal —  33,000 

*lncome.  Median  Family;   $5,100  (compared  to  $5,747  for  City 

as  a  whole) 

io  '/^■^ 
♦Housing  Units;  Total —  10,719 

Public  Housing —    414 

Vacancy —  4% 

GNRP  Proposal —  10,400  units 

1,000  New  units 
9,400  Retained  units 


Condition  of  Structures  (DRA  Survey,  1961) ; 

All  Structures 


(A)  Good  condition 

(D)  In  need  of  minor  repair 

(C)  In  need  of  major  repair 

(D)  Poor  condition 


Total 


Project  Costs,  E6tii*.£,t6dt 


Land  Acquisition 

Demolition 

Project  Improvements 

Community  Facilities 

Administration  and  Interest 

Gross  Project  Cost 

Land  Disposition  Proceeds 

Net  Project  Cost 

State  and  City  share 
Federal  Capital  Grant 
Relocation  Grant 


141 
2143 
1753 

526 

4563 


$  9,200,000 
2,570,000 
8,207,500 
4,120,000 
3.286.500 

$27,384,000 

2,820,0000 

24,564,000 

8,188,000 

16,376,000 

578,000 


Residential 

85 

1882 

1517 

399 

3883 


♦Source;   1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
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GNRP  and  Project  Boundary  »«■ 

Residential. Medium  OcmHyliiiiiUiii 
ResidentiahHigh  Demity. 
Commercial  I 
Industrial^ 
Initiiutional,  Public  and  PrivateBi 
Pari  or  Playground^ 
Utility  ■ 
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